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Reviews 

Their white sails set, vast argosies 
Bound for mysterious Hebrides! 

H. M. 

The Falconer of God, and Other Poems, by William Rose 

Benet. Yale University Press. 

The real magic of Mr. Benet's Merchants from Cathay 

and his Baron Munchausen, the strange if deliberate magic 

of Arabia and Ind*, of ivory and spices and jewelled turbans, 

is somehow lacking in this newest volume. It should be 

there — the recipe is much the same — but the mystery is 

flown. Only in spots does it gleam fitfully. The title 

poem, for instance, which appeared recently in Poetry, has 

some truly magical lines: 

I flung my soul to the air like a falcon flying. 

I said, "Wait on, wait on, while I ride below! 

I shall start a heron soon 

In the marsh beneath the moon — 

A strange white heron rising with silver on its wings" 

But for the most part Mr. Benet spoils his effects by 

over-much striving. His technic is too conscious, his rhyme 

and rhythm schemes too elaborate and involved to produce 

unity of effect. His words trip the mind constantly. Take 

these lines for instance: 

Like miraculous shining electrum 

This wide amber light. 
As a lyre that is plucked by a plectrum 

The wind in the firs on the height. 

There are, however, besides the title poem, several de- 
serving of mention. The Foreign Sailor, Cafe Tortoni 
('81), and, in another style, Poor Girl, are distinctly inter- 
esting. E. T. 
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